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pression Years (N. Y., 1937), 67-69. A graphic docu-
mentary account is R. B. Vance, How the Other Half
Is Housed: a Pictorial Record of Sub-Minimum Farm
Housing in the South (Chapel Hill, 1936) .
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Papers, IV, 143-155; R. G. Tugwell, "Changing
Acres/' Current History, XLIV (1936), 57-63; W.
W. Alexander, "Rural Resettlement/* Southern Rev.,
I (1936), 528-539.
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one time befell in January, 1935, when nearly two
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and Ellen Winston, Seven Lean Yeats (Chapel Hill,
1939), 12; WPA, Research Bulletin, ser/3, no. I, 4.

133 11 4\ . . the other way/' U. S. Department of Agricul-
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in books like Ralph Borsodi, Flight from the City: the
Story of a New Way to Security (N. Y., 1933).

133 19 ". . . years before/' W. S* Thompson, Research
Memorandum on Internal Migration in the Depres-
sion (Social Sci. Research Coun., Bull, no. 30, 1937),
22-25, 32. He suggests, however, that the 1935 agri-
cultural census was more apt to count suburbanites as
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though clear, is therefore susceptible of exaggeration.
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